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stood in tenns of the three r's, it was obvious that the tricks of
the trade should be picked up betimes. Matthew Arnold was
quite right. The pupil-teacher was the backbone of the
system. But the system was doomed to gradual extinction, and
the pupil-teacher along with it.
The older training   The wisdom of Kay-Shuttleworth went
colleges           beyond that characteristically English pro-
duct, the pupil-teacher system, which
began to function in the year 1847. Already there existed
certain "normal schools" in which young men and women
might learn the art of conducting a school on monitorial
lines, and it was part of his plan to reform and extend those
institutions, so that the most promising pupil-teachers might
receive three years* training, a period soon cut down to two
years. Unlike pupil-teachership, the normal school was not
peculiarly English. For example, the first public normal school
in America was opened at Lexington in 1839, and the develop-
ment of normal schools in that country presents an interesting
parallel to the same movement in England. But the special
feature of the English normal school, or training college as it
came to be called later, was that the practical training, such as
it was, had already been accomplished during the pupil-
teachership. The task of the training colleges was partly to
round off and complete this training, but chiefly to make up
the arrears of general education; in fact to give a rather poor
and a belated course of what we now know as secondary
instruction. Kay-Shuttleworth did the very best thing that
could be done in the circumstances. The older universities
were still in their unreformed condition, the modern univer-
sities were either in their infancy or were not yet born, and
secondary education was represented by the old grammar
schools, which were inaccessible, and, in any case, were quite
useless for his purpose. Nothing was possible except a closed
system in which a person passed from the status of scholar to